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The use of color photography as a full-fledged 
esthetic medium has from the beginning been some¬ 
what problematical. Color photographs, unlike the 
medium’s more traditional ‘‘artistic’’ handling in black 
and white, seem to separate tenaciously into cate¬ 
gories. I would suggest a breakdown into four: first, 
landscape/documentary work, whether National 
Geographic, or thirty-five millimeter slides, or post¬ 
cards, or, in some of its highest manifestations, Eliot 
Porter or Eliot Elisofon; second, the huge gamut of 
commercial color advertising photography, whose 
elite fashion contingent reaches certain heights with 
Munkacsi, Irving Penn, Richard Avedon; third, 
straight color ‘‘art” photography (landscape or still 
life), which is increasingly identified with such Ameri¬ 
cans as William Eggleston, Jan Groover, Eve Sonne- 
man, Stephen Shore, Joel Meyerowitz; and fourth, 
the abstract color photography of such as Henry 
Holmes Smith and others, which probably has its 
ultimate source in scientific microscopic or abstract¬ 
looking topological imagery. Other manners of color 
photography proliferate, but they can usually be 
subsumed within these broad types. In any case, 


these various conventions or traditions have created 
obstacles to transcendence. Except in the hands of 
the very best artists, they have remained self- 
referrent and have actually inhibited themselves. 

One way, then, to face the project of surviving all of 
the false starts or falsely successful “artistic” forays 
into color is to cut away the layers of sophisticated 
convention already established, and begin from a 
comparatively elementary position. Such a position 
might intentionally ignore the whole development of 
high-technology commercial photography, and turn 
its back on all the cosmetic still-life work for glossy- 
paper magazines, even while having fed on it. This 
position would take careful note of Paul Outerbridge 
and perhaps Lartigue - and then it would ignore even 
these potential influences, and proceed to establish 
simpler rules. 

John McIntosh has arrived precociously at a solution 
to the central problem in color photography of deco¬ 
ration vs. documentation. He has mastered his own 
instinctive gravitation toward delectation, as opposed 



to experience, as the key esthetic impulse. Obviously 
McIntosh would rather deal with mediated than with 
direct experience, and such a stance can be debili¬ 
tating for a photographer (in a way it would not for a 
painter), who by definition is supposed to want direct 
connection with accidental, given reality. McIntosh 
wants to give reality, or at least to shape its way of 
being perceived. He is not interested in recording the 
world; he wants to create a position. And he goes far 
toward achieving this. Still, he is slightly ambivalent, 
and sometimes makes room for accident. 

One of the photographs reproduced here, Galosh and 
Shoebox, represents one of the special uncontrolled 
moments. It is not a simple object, depicted in a 
vacuum, but for a change, a composition, really an 
old-fashioned pictorial collage. This is an earlier 
work, and the only one of the present group in which 
accident was a factor in conception. Most of the 
others are utterly calculated in every aspect, from 
conception to printing. Some of the works like Galosh 
and Shoebox may appear to relate to the Baudelairian 
esthetic of Dandyism, and insofar as we make this 
association, they appear more than ever to concern 
themselves with a circumscribed and necessarily 
limited realm of response. Elegance is difficult to ig¬ 
nore. But in other photographs, the nature of the 
object depicted is just so suddenly surprising, as for 
instance Hatsumoru Special Hair Tonic, which is 
rather uninteresting and yet unexpectedly distinctive - 
even distinguished - in its presentation. We are taken 
aback by the sheer audacity of what is being done in 
the old-fashioned service of art. One of the best 
photographs, Ideates Cigarettes, combines a direct, 
rather insolent simplicity, and a character of self- 
sufficiency, with the implicit reference to other art, 


specifically Robert Motherwell’s repeated use of the 
Gauloise package in collages and paintings. Mother- 
well makes the Gauloise packet evoke an entire civili¬ 
zation, an aura and a mystique. McIntosh’s blue 
cigarette package in a way exists cleanly, without the 
baggage of the pungent cultural context we sense in 
Motherwell: it is unadorned and without associative 
incident. But it does still remind us of something else, 
whether or not intentionally. This is however an un¬ 
usual case: we happen to make this association; it is 
not insisted upon even though it’s fairly obvious, and 
most of the photographs are more purely self- 
referrent. They are even, it must be admitted, a little 
gratuitous. But they are smart enough, and pure 
enough, that they get away with this innately super¬ 
erogatory, slightly effete, persona. 

It would be mistaken to think of McIntosh’s work as 
belonging in any way to the esthetic of pop art. How¬ 
ever, some of these images call to mind certain of 
Andy Warhol’s early paintings. Warhol came along 
and insolently parlayed a simple gift for great design 
into powerful art. He seemed innately to know what 
was just barely enough, what was elegant, what in 
the world of ordinariness would also be surprising. All 
these things are true of McIntosh. A Warhol painting 
of a dollar bill, or a blunt, famous portrait or a dance- 
step diagram image, all have a similar character of 
impossibly combined banality, sophistication, crisp¬ 
ness and eternal surprisingness that we also feel with 
McIntosh’s photographs. There are important dif¬ 
ferences: Warhol’s tendency to transform pop 
objects into icons contrasts to McIntosh’s strange 
ability to present monoliths which remain isolated, 
specific. McIntosh’s staged objects don’t enter into 
the realm of cultural generalizations, or visual buzz- 


words, or cliches. They tell us about taste, but simul¬ 
taneously they refuse to pander to our wishes for 
fashionable meaning. 

There is of course a gain in freedom won by imposing 
rigorous limitations in subject and technique, and to 
this extent McIntosh’s decision to photograph in his 
particularly terse and identifiable way is immediately 
explainable. But it is not so easy to explain the in¬ 
sistence on occupying such treacherous ground as 
the realm of unadulterated design. The Bauhaus not¬ 
withstanding, flat graphic design isn’t supposed to be 
profound, or even provocative. And it is precisely the 
difficulty of rationalizing these pictures that makes 
them shocking. We mistrust their eclat, their 
hipness. But they are so irrefutably intelligent, so 
convincing and fresh, despite all odds against them, 
that we unconsciously accept their authority. Para¬ 
doxically, these logographic photographs turn out to 
be anything but slick, or decorative, or merely 
seductive. They may be seductive, but they are much 
more. McIntosh takes simple objects and quite 
literally transforms them, but not into emotionally 
laden images, and certainly not into icons. He trans¬ 
forms ordinary or psychologically loaded, or exotic 
objects (it makes no difference), into occasions for a 
sort of arrest of the senses. But finally the frozenness 
of these images becomes, in our very act of per¬ 
ception, a form of relaxation, since this frozen state is 
so absolute, so unequivocal, so intended. 

It happens at this point in our historic assimilation of 
the photographic mode that mere clarity carries by 
itself a positive value factor, though this has not been 
widely understood. Elementarism, in both the training 
of the camera on its subject, and the printing of the 


image, is, for the time being, something to be de¬ 
sired. But this is not to say that innovation is im¬ 
possible. On the contrary, elementarism makes new¬ 
ness possible. In John McIntosh’s case the newness 
resides in a courageous re-engaging of the “design 
problem.’’ The end result is a valid solution to pho¬ 
tography’s color problem. 


Jane Livingston 
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CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


The exhibition consists of fifty-one 8x10 inch contact 
prints executed under the supervision of the artist by 
Dimension Color Labs, New York City, on 11 x 14 inch 
Ek 74 paper. The photographs date from August 1977 
to March 1979 and are courtesy of Projects Manage¬ 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Numbers 1 through 6 are reproduced consecutively in 
the catalogue. 

1. Galosh and Shoebox 

2. Lucky Strike Cigarettes 

3. Hatsumoru Special Hair Tonic 

4. Ideates Cigarettes 

5. Monogrammed Drinking Glass (Highball) 

6. Focus Straight Edge Razor 

7. French Horn and Case 

8. Voit Hand Grip and Hand with Glove 

9. Flowers and Vase 

10. CoffeePot 

11. Snakeskin Boots 

12. Switchblade (Stiletto) 

13. Golf Clubs and Bag 

14. Galosh and Umbrella 

15. Fender Electric Bass and Strap 

16. Dunlap Tennis Racquet 

17. Personal Cards and Prism 

18. Lamp 

19. Fender Guitar Picks and Bass Scale 

20. Slazenger Squash Racquet 

21. Hime Brand Chuka Soba 

22. Jin Flan Brand Dried Cuttle Fish 

23. Dried Seaweed 

24. Nihonbashi Brand Yakisushi Nori 

25. Shirahiku Brand Dashi-lriko 


26. Flime Brand Dried Mushrooms (Extra Fancy) 

27. Carpenter’s Rule and Level (Combined) 

28. Brass Knuckles 

29. Vicks Inhaler 

30. Telephone 

31. Stanley Wood Plane 

32. Clarinet and Case 

33. Wildroot Hair Groomer and Comb 

34. Zippo Cigarette Lighter (Whittier College) 

35. Graduate and Droppers 

36. Walther 7.65 Caliber Pistol 

37. Clock 

38. Wood Chisels 

39. Trout Reel 

40. Monogram ’57 Corvette Model 

41. Model Parts Molded in Color (Red) 

42. Model Parts Molded in Color (Red) 

43. Model Parts Molded in Color (Red) 

44. Model Parts Molded in Color (Chrome) 

45. Tailor’s Rule 

46. Umbrella Stand and Umbrellas 

47. Clothespin 

48. Cigar Tube 

49. Firecrackers in Purse 

50. Food Chopper 

51. Lookylux Hands Free Light 


JOHN BALFOUR Me INTOSH 

Born Port Huron, Michigan, 1950. 

Received B. A. degree (philosophy) Whittier College, 
1973. 

Received M. F. A. degree (photography) Yale Uni¬ 
versity, School of Art, 1977. 

Lives Washington, D. C. 
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